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INTRO 


Petroglyph’ is a tribute to the letters and names 
engraved into the cliff sides of beaches from 
around Auckland, New Zealand. 

Ever since I was a child I’ve always stopped and 
looked at the carvings on the soft stone walls 
of the beaches during afternoon walks. Only 
recently I have noticed these names beginning 
to fade, seemingly through the natural erosion. 



petroglyph 

noun 

an image created by removing 
part of a rock surface by incising, 
picking, carving, or abrading. 
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Carving A Name 
- Horatio Alger Jr. 

I wrote my name upon the sand, 

And trusted it would stand for aye; 
But, soon, alas! the refluent sea 
Had washed my feeble lines away. 

I carved my name upon the wood, 
And, after years, returned again; 

I missed the shadow of the tree 
That stretched of old upon the plain. 

To solid marble next, my name 
I gave as a perpetual trust; 

An earthquake rent it to its base, 

And now it lies, o’erlaid with dust. 

All these have failed. In wiser mood 
I turn and ask myself, “What then?” 

If I would have my name endure, 

I’ll write it on the hearts of men, 

In characters of living light, 

Of kindly deeds and actions wrought. 
And these, beyond the touch of time, 
Shall live immortal as my thought. 
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RESEARCH AR TICLE: 


GLYPHS 

By Jefferson, Christina B.A. 

(1955). The Dendroglyphs of the 
Chatham Islands. The Journal 
of Polynesian Society, Volume 
64. p 367-441. 
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Dendroglyph culture is an ancient one, the term 
dendroglyph is used to describe trees which 
have carved or marked by a process of cutting in 
some fashion or other. 

I had for many years been interested in the 
Chatham Islands and in the bark carvings of the 
Moriori. When, towards the end of 1946, a visit 
to that territory seemed possible, I applied to 
the Canterbury Museum for something to do 
while there. Dr. R. S. Duff, who was then Acting- 
Director, suggested among other things the 
copying of the bark carvings, which he said still 
existed on the trees, and on which no complete 
work had been attempted. 
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The glyphs seem to have been carved 
with a sharp instrument, presumably the 
stone adze, toki. In most cases the edges of the 
carvings are clean and even and the curves and 
angles neatly executed. In others the execution 
is not so good, lines being uneven and the edges 
ragged. In a small number the work seems 
inattentive and to have been carried out in a 
perfunctory manner. Perhaps in these the lines 
had not been carved deeply enough for the 
callusing action of the bark to have taken effect. 


The glyphs fall roughly into four groups: 
Human figures, Zoomorphic representations, 
“Trees.” and “Weapons and fashioned objects.” 
Many which islanders termed “whakapahoho,” 
figures having a certain commemorative 
significance. Some which were considered by 
five islanders to represent definite individuals: 
Figures carved in cameo-like relief; A group 
with almost blank faces cut out to the sap- 
wood; Headless anthropomorphic figures. 


Methods Why the 

of carving: glyphs 

were 

carved: 


Glyphs, 

grouped: 




The heart shape for the head is the 
usual one. For the fingers and toes three is the 
number most used. A noteworthy point is the 
large number of figures which show one hand 
or foot different from the other. This prejudice 
against having the opposite feature, limb or side 
of the glyph the same as the other is distinctly 
marked. Another outstanding feature of the 
glyphs is the hybridization of forms. 


Dr. H. D. Skinner, author of “The Morioris of 
the Chatham Islands,” has discussed fully the 
different reasons that have been put forth as 
to why the glyphs were carved. He concludes 
that, “they are commemorative and . . . they are 
comparable with the carved ancestral figures 
in Maori guest houses.” On the other hand the 
great numbers of anthropomorphic and of 
zoomorphic forms can have had no part in this 
theory of commemoration. Generally most are 
markings of sites of importance, “. . . the figures 
are to be seen scattered round the old centres of 
population and in close proximity to the sites of 
dwellings.” 

Some colour however, is lent to the 
theory in the interesting information given 
to me about the word whakapahoho by an 
islander whose mother was considered to be 
well versed in the lore of the islands. He said 
that the word was used for carvings supposed 
to be of certain individuals but no attempt was 
made to depict their real features. Instead, some 
of the weapons carved in conjunction with the 
figure, certain marks or forms contained in the 
glyph or some rendering of a limb or of a facial 
feature, indicated what manner of person he 
was. These characteristics pointed to some 
foible or idiosyncrasy by which the person 
was remembered, or bore some resemblance 
to the man as he had been. This was done in 
such a way as to make it quite clear to any of 
the people, which person was meant by that 
particular carving. 

This word, “whakapahoho,” was mentioned 
to two old ladies and both tried to translate 
it with, “statue,” “monument made of wood,” 
“something in memory of a person,” and the 
word “wood” kept coming into their efforts. 
When the carvings were brought into the 
discussion they said, “Yes, it can be used for 
them; it could mean them.” 

While there is no credible suggestion that the 
glyphs were worshipped or used in ritualistic 
practices it is possible that they figured in 
the varied circumstances of Moriori life, thus 
making the task of reconciling the two words or 
finding a likeness in both their application and 
their origin not a difficult one. 


Considering the decimation of the trees in 
the existing arbours and the area of forest that 
has been felled at dwelling-sites formerly used 
by the Moriori, the number of dendroglyphs, 
when this culture was at its prime, must have 
reached many thousands. 


(fig. 2) drawing of 
Moriori Carving. 

(fig. 3) drawing of 
Moriori Carving. 


Whomever carved the dendroglyph are gone 
and the place thereof shall know them no more. 
At the islands their dendroglyphs alone remain, 
mute reminders of the culture of this almost 
forgotten folk. 
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Theories about these 
carvings abound: 


They have been said to be memorials to the 
dead, tributes to the gods, or comparable to 
the carved ancestral figures in Maori meeting 
houses. Whatever their original meaning, 
today they are a powerful spiritual 
link with the Moriori past. 
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COLLECTION: 


TOOLS 


There is no civilization that did 
not begin with art, Whether it 
was drawing a line in the sand, 
painting a cave or dancing. 

- Toni Morrison 
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Herne Bay Beach; 

Herne Bay Road, Herne Bay, 
Auckland lOU 
-36.843962, 174.727505 

Takapuna Beach: 

The Strand, Takapuna, 

Auckland 0622 

-36.787416, 174.775686 

Orakei Basin 
Auckland 1050 
-36.866463,174.808931 


Point Chevalier Beach: 
Harbour View Road, Point 
Chevalier, Auckland 1022 
-36.853469,174.702816 

Chelsea Bay Beach 
Birkenhead, Auckland 0626 
-36.817836,174.72 7534 


Hilders Park Beach 
Beach Haven 
Auckland 0626 
-36. 790120, 174.679074 

Blockhouse Bay Beach Reserve 
69-79 Endeavour Street, 
Blockhouse Bay, Auckland 
0600 

-36.929629,174.700327 
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-36.787416, 174. 













RESEAR CHAR TICLE: 

SCARRED 

SURFACE 

Rewriting History: Carving our 
names on great monuments is a 
millennia-old tradition, 
hut why do we do it? 

An article by Laura Aitken-Burt 
an archaeologist and historical 
consultant., 02 January 2020 



In 1810, during his first Grand Tour of Europe, 
Byron carved his name into a column base of the 
Temple of Poseidon on the Aegean coast. Although 
Byron himself might not have actually written the 
name that is left there, the story has become part 
of the history of the monument, searched for by his 
admirers among the hundreds of other names carved 
all over the temple. 

Modern graffiti, however, is met with a very 
different reaction. In 2014 a Russian tourist was 
fined €20,000 for inscribing a large ‘K’ on a wall of 
the Colosseum in Rome, the fifth such incident that 
year. And the year before, a Chinese tourist hit the 
headlines for carving his name - Ding Jinhao - into 
the torso of a figure in the temple of Ramses II 
in Luxor. 


What is the thinking behind such acts? Are 
tourists aiming for notoriety, to become part of 
the monument’s history? Or is it simply part of the 
experience of visiting the site? And, further, why is 
historical graffiti, which was equally destructive, 
considered evocative and tantalising? The motives 
behind them are, after all, probably the same. With 
the distance of time, however, graffiti comes to tell 
us about lives and moments that might otherwise 
have been lost. 



The earliest graffiti of a person’s name on a 
monument has been identified by the historian 
Lionel Casson in a cave at Wadi Hammamat in Egypt 
- the name of Hena, an official under Menutuhotep III 
in 2000 BC, is chiselled into the sandstone alongside 
a list of his achievements. In ancient Greece, too, 
stoas (columned porticoes) were the meeting places 
of philosophers and the venues for schoolboys’ 
lessons. We therefore often see alphabets and 
Homeric verses written on their walls. Variations in 
spelling can tell us an enormous amount about the 
dialects and levels of literacy of these students, when 
the wax tablets and papyrus fragments on which 
they worked have been long lost. 

And it is not just monuments and buildings: 
Miltiades, a general from the Battle of Marathon in 
490 BC who persuaded the Athenians to fight despite 
their small numbers, carved his name into the helmet 
he wore. Based on the stratigraphy of the find and 
the dedication of a Persian helmet found nearby, it 
seems Miltiades dedicated the actual helmet he had 
worn during the battle, etching his name into the 
bronze cheek guard so that Zeus would know from 
whom the offering came. In the Athenian Agora, 
too, a Spartan shield was found with an inscription 
noting that the Athenians captured it during the 
Battle of Sphakteria in 425 BC. Without such graffiti, 
the objects would still be impressive, but far less 
useful for historians, as their inscriptions provide an 
exact provenance. 
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Perhaps the site that best shows the prevalence 
of graffiti in ancient times is Pompeii, where the 
amazing level of preservation has ensured that all 
types of graffiti remain intact. From politicians 
seeking publicity (‘If integrity in life is thought to 
be of any use, this man, Lucretius Fronto is worthy 
of great honour’) to declarations of love, or rude 
and crude jokes and images, it is an insight into 
the lives of ordinary people that would otherwise 
be lost. Through these inscriptions we see flashes 
of daily lives - from the notice on a tavern wall 
warning ‘if you’re going to fight, get out!’ and a jealous 
lover declaring ‘I don’t care about your pregnancy 
Salvilla’ to complaints about an innkeeper who is 
‘selling us water and keeping the good wine!’ Such 
inscriptions help to humanise the austere walls of 
long-abandoned towns and streets. 

But not all graffiti was ad hoc. Some Roman 
tourists, for example, came to sites with lines ready 
to inscribe onto a monument of their choice. One of 
the Colossi of Memnon in Luxor was a particularly 
popular tourist destination, as visitors flocked to 
hear it ‘sing’ - over 100 of them left their names 
inscribed on its legs and plinth, most declaring 
‘audivi Menonem’ (I heard Memnon). Among these 
inscriptions are four poems by Julia Balbilla, carved 
in AD 130 when she visited as part of the Emperor 
Hadrian’s retinue. Mary Beard has pointed out 
that these poems are so neat and high up that this 
must have been a professional operation, planned 
in advance for optimum visibility. The length of 
the carvings in the hard granite would have taken 
days to complete. This was state-sanctioned graffiti 
to ensure that the emperor’s experience was 
commemorated, as with all the other visitors. 


It is also striking that six per cent of all extant 
works composed by Greek or Roman women, 
such as that of Julia Balbilla, can be found in the 
Memnon graffiti alone. As with the shopkeepers of 
Pompeii and the students of Greece, voices that are 
overlooked in other media can be heard through 
graffiti. 

The sites that attract the desire to attach one’s 
name to them are invariably high-profile, for their 
rarity, importance or notoriety in some way. This 
seems always to have provoked a desire for visitors 
to immortalise themselves on them, feeling like their 
mark will connect them to the echo of the past that 
the monuments represent. 



In the 21st century, however, with the exponential 
increase in tourism, if everyone decided to leave their 
mark these sites would be irretrievably defaced and 
destroyed. 



The Pompeiian who wrote 
‘I’m amazed, O wall, that you 
have not fallen in ruins, you 
who support the tediousness 
of so many writers ’ m igh t 
prove prophetic. 

The impulse to graffiti seems to be perennial 
and innate - and perhaps unstoppable. But it is 
imperative that we protect these monuments - and 
the graffiti that some of them already contain. 
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Making 

impressions of 
letters found on 
the cliff face at 
Herne Bay Beach. 
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